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STATISTICAL. 


WOOL. 

The following statement, prepared from of- 
ficial documents, exhibits the quantity and 
value of wool imported annually into the U. 
States, from 1835 to 1841, inclusive. 























THE HOME MARKET. 

An estimate of the products of the soil, &c., 
of other states, consumed or manufactured 
annually in Massachusetts. 

Cotton, 185,000 bales, $7,200,000 

Flour, 620,000 bbls. 4,100,000 


Corn & other grain, 3,730,000 bush. 2,790,000 














FREE OF DUTY. Coal, 175,000 tons. 1,300,000 
Year. Pounds. Value. W ood, 118,600 cords 1,300,000 
1835 5,513,626 $388,830 | Wool, 8,000,000 Ibs. 3,200,000 
1836 11,023,010 806,370) Lumber of all kinds, 3,690,000 
1837 9,480,195 703,276 | Leather and hides, 7,600,000 
1838 6,551,125 445,478 | Beef, pork, hamsand lard. 2,800,000 
1839 7,390,510 527,620 | Butter and cheese, 2,000,000 
1840 9,303,992 675,009 | Horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 600,000 
1841 12,357,035 789,940 | Potatoes, 300,000 

—_——- ———— | Poultry of all kinds 70,000 
51,667,494 $4,236,523 Pig lead, 1,450,000 
DUTIABLE. Furs, buffalo robes, &c. 45,000 
Year. Pounds. Value. Rags, jung, &e. for paper, 965,000 
1835 1,747,771 $699,447 | Lime, 8,299 casks, 72,000 
1836 1,654,611 463,756 | Pot and pearl ashes, 500 tons, 58,000 
1837 927,604 190,697 | Tobacco, 960 hhds. 68,000 
1838 417,237 87,493 | Rice, 325,000 
1839 526,654 171,918) Tar, pitch and turpentine, 1,200,000 
1840 594,748 171,067 | Tron, 800,000 
1841 523,153 140,507 | Sugar and Molasses, 47,000 
Staves, casks, boxes, &c. 360,000 
6,390,778 $1,924,785 | Domestic spirits and beer, 100,000 
Free of duty, 61,667,494 4,336,523 | Feathers, hair and bristles, 185,000 

Oysters, venison, sand, sweet po- 

68,058,272 $6,261,308}  tatoes, summer fruits, such as 
Peaches, melons, &c. 210,000 

Hay, grass seed, flax seed, castor 

Heroes of THe RevoivtTion.—There are | ***)> § ’ ’ 

in the United States, jnst one hundred sol-| !!, beans, _ tallow, on- 175,000 

diers of the Revolution, on the Pension List,} !0"S» nuts, &c. sh 

over one hundred years of age, as follows: 

ge — 1—aged 104. Here we have the above a mtg 

ora . 1—aged 104 mestic products consumed in the state of Mas- 

New York 11—1 aged 107, another 109. sachusetts, a state of 737,000 inhabitants, in 

New Jersey 2—both 108. asingle year. 

Pennsylvania 13—1 aged 110,another 114. a ETE 

Virginia 5—one aged 110. U. 8S. GOVERNMENT. 

North Carolina 8—one aged 112. The National Intelligencer contains the 

South Carolina 4 official report of the Clerk ofthe House of 

Georgia 7 Representatives, of Appropriations made 

Alabama 4 P ] 

Mississippi 9 during the second session of the 27th Con- 

Wea ceens 9 grrss. We give the summagy: 

13 Civil and Diplomatic list, $9,363,293 53 

Kentucky Pp 

Ohio 6 Army, 6,405,270 36 

Indiana 7 Navy, 6,784,405 42 

Mlinois — 1 Fortifications, 278,000 00 

Mossouri 7 Ay ate. Pensions, 730,776 00 

nore _— ‘ Indian Department, 'Trea- 

a ties, &e. 1,300,077 47 
Total 100 Private Bills, House of Rep. 37,585 01 

The oldest man on the list, is Michael | Ptivate bills, Senate, 63,733 03 
re, of Union county, Pa., who is in his 

ory year. ware $25,063,190 82 
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For the Literary Casket. 


THE PIONEER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CHAMPION BIRD.’’ 


1 sigh—I sigh for the good old days 
Of the hardy Pioneer! 

When his homely cabin stood in the woods, 
With scarcely an acre clear. 


And the sound of his.deadly rifle was heard 
On the echoing hills around; 

And the sturdy stroke cf his wieldly axe, 
As the old oak cleft the ground. 


But he’s gone! he’s gone!—where his cabin 
stood 
The grass and the rank weeds wave! 
A prouder one has usurped his home, 
And the hunter lies in his grave! 


The Pioneer! adventurous and bold, 
He came to the forests drear, 
When the Indian’s cry and the wild wolf’s 
howl 
Werethe commonest sounds on the ear. 


When his nearest neighbor was miles afar, 
And the distant smoke told where, 

As it curled above the forest trees, 
On the stilly morning air. 


And many a startling feat was his— 
The hunter in his furry cap, 


And leather stockings, as he trod the woods, 


Orset by the stream his trap. 


And many a legend was his to tell, 
By the hearth on a winter night; 


Was still the old settler’s delight. 


But he’s gone!—he’s gone!—where his cabin | 


stood 
The grass and the rank weeds wave! 
A pronder one has usurped his home, 
And the hunter lies in his grave! 


_— 


A PORTRAIT. 

Her closed lips 
Were delicate as the tinted penciling 
Of veins upon a flower: and on her cheek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half afraid of light. 
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For the Literary Casket. 


REMINISCENCES OF PITTTBURGH. 


BY THE AUTNOR OF “THE MYSTERY,” &c. 


Continued. 


When in the brightened mirror of the pre- 
sent, we glance into the past history of our 
City, and contrast the dark events of other 
times with what is transpiring now, we are 
astonished at the wonderful, and we might 
add, the almost unprecedented change which 
has occurred. We can listen with the pro- 
foundest admiraton, to the curious and scarce- 
ly creditable tales of the by-gone days of the 
olden time, and learn of that bloody event,. 
when a Braddock was defeated; whena Wash- 
ington would have conquered: but all those 
disastrous scenes have passed away, and it is 
now incumbent on those who live, to record, 
faithfully, the deeds of the generation which 
has gone to the dark abode of eternity. The 
history of our city is stored with incident, and 





interest connected with the Indians, and the 
bloody course which they pursued against 


the whites, whilst the settlement was yet in 
| its infancy; and those same tales of horror, 
|are familiar to every ear, related by every 
| tongue, and conversant with all; and although 
| years have rolled away since that uncertain 
| era, still are there many persons surviving, 
| whose friends fell victims beneath the glitter- 
ing scalping knife and murderous tomahawk 
_of the Red Men. Sad! indeed, must be the 
| feelings of those injured survivors, when in 
| their imaginations'they paint, in almost living 
| colors, the relentless persecution which their 


; roa ; kindred experienced in times past; when they 
And to recount his thrilling dangers and toils, | beheld with swimming eyes, their father 


hers and 


| mothers, sisters and brothers, torn from them, 


to endure the Indian torture;” the conception 
of which is as dreadful as the real suffering 
| itself to the victim. 
| ‘There are but few places having so much 
| deep interest blended with their early history 
as Pittsburgh. It is but a few years ago that 
the gigantic oak reared its heavy foliage to the 
soft breeze of Heaven; or that the Indian con- 
structed his rude wigwam underneath the lea- 
fy branches, and was delighted with the pure 
beauty of nature, as he sat inthe umbrage of 
the wide spreading forest, and dwelt uncon- 
taminated with those flagrant vices which 
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after times have impressed upon their hearts. 
The bosom thrills when the bare remembrance 
ef what has transpired but tinges the memo- 
ry. History! the inspiring pages of history, 
does not contain those ‘Border Incidents,” 
which marked the course of the savage war- 
rior, and led him to commit the most horrid 
barbarities and attrocities conceivable. 

Almost the first building of which our city 
can boast, was a fortificatien constructed ex- 
pressly for the Ohio Company; whose rap- 
id encroachments had aroused the spark of 
resentment to a flame, that burned indignant- 
fy in the bosom of the savage warriors of the 
West. Adetermined spirit of retaliation was 
manifested amongst them at all times, being 
ready at the slightest impulse to rise to instant 
action. The French settlers,'too, likewise ex- 
perienced an inconvenience, and resolved to 
resort to other means than peace for redress 
of their wrongs, (for such was their treat- 
ment,) as they were the next to the Indians 
in possession. Having such incentives to 
impel them onward, they with all their char- 
acteristic energy attacked the strongholds of 
the imprudent innovators, and expelled them 
in a short time from their Fort. ‘This much 
performed, the injured party reposed in a state 
of undisturbed peace. 

In 1754, July 4th, Gen. Washington, with 
an army of fourhundred men, marched towards 
Fort Duquesne, for the purpose of taking for- 
cible possession of it; but learning from a 
credible source, that an army under the com- 
mand of M. De Villiers was rapidly advane- 
ing, he retired to Fort Necessity, which he 
had constructed on his way thither, as a re- 
sort in case of any great emergency. 

Numerous incidents, both of a serious and 
trifling nature, were now daily occurring, but 
as a correct knowledge of such matters has 
not been preserved, any mention ef them is 
omitted here; and we shall, therefore, engage 
the readers attention with those which have 
some real intrinsic interest connected with 
them. 

The destruction of Major Grant’s army on 
the height which bears his name, is one of 
those awful visitations, with which the Indi- 
ans reeked their vengeance upon the armies 
of America, at different periods of her trou- 
bles, rendering her situation truly deplorable. 
On the evening of September l4th, 1758, 
Grant arrived in the vicinity of Fort Pitt with 
his men and encamped on the hill mentioned. 
Large bodies of Indians were at that time sta- 
tioned on the opposite side of the Allegheny, 
and no sooner were they made aware of the 
fact, that a hostile army was so near, than 
they began to make preparations for anattack. 
Major Grant was not anticipating an inter- 
ruption, and consequently felt safe in his 
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fancied security. The Indians meanwhile 
awaited the approach ot night, that their 
march might not be observed, and the attempt 
at victory would be more successful. At 
night-fall their canoes were quietly launched 
upon the pure unruffled Allegheny, and in 
silence the opposite shore was gained. ‘The 
reveillie had been beaten, and the merry cad- 
ence died away, asthe stealthy savages advan- 
ced to the slumbering camp of Grant. All 
was buried in profound stillness, except at 
intervals the wind would ruffle the leaves or 
some affrighted deer would bound in terror 
through the forest. The terrific war-whoop 
was reverberated loud and long, and the sav- 
age legions advanced with the fury of enraged 
tigers to the unequal contest, axe in hand and 
breathing vengeance. ‘The fight began—it 
ripened—the sleeping soldiers were aroused 
from their slumbers to confront the blood- 
stained foemen, whose reckless arm was now 
sheathing the knife in the besoms of their un- 
prepared comrades. Horrid was the conflict, 
still more devastating the tide of battle—now 
sword against axe, knife against musket— 
where was the prospect for the unfortunate 
soldier? Alas! those whose hearts had been 
bouyant with bright phantoms of victory, 
were fast falling before the well-nerved arm 
of the conquering fee. ‘The groans of the dy- 
ing fell upon the ear and disturbed the cread- 
ful quietude which reigned after the din of 
battle had ceased. Three hundred brave fel- 
lows were stretched in the cold embrace of 
death upon the memorable hill. Grant had 
unfortunately been slain during the hottest of 
the fight, when endeavoring to rally his men 
into action. Thus ended that distressing and 
calamitous conflict. 

The destruction of Major Grant’s army was 
certainly a very serious affair, and he is gen- 
eraliy condemned for his so styled impru- 
dence; we allude to the circumstance, per- 
mitting the reveillie to be sounded whilst the 
enemy were so very near, but at the same 
time, we are not positive whether he was 
aware of the fact, of the Indians being then 
in the vicinity or not. If he was ignorant of 
this, he undoubtedly is free from censure, but 
when for a moment, we reflect upon the as- 
tounding occurrence, that three hundred brave 
soldiers and officers perished through a single 
fault, we are left without a decision. At all 
events, a little precaution was very necessa- 
ry insuch a situation as he was then placed. 

General Forbes hearing of the disaster, 
pushed on with his army, in the full determin- 
ation of redressing the wrongs, by destroying, 
if possible, every savage in the vicinity; but 
the Indians having scouts out in all directions, 
soon heard the startling intelligence, and ve- 
ry prudently, (for themselves,) fired the block 
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house and deserted the place, before the army | And Oh! I love to wear the chain! 
in question arrived. General Forbes, howe- | Believe me, when this truth I tell, 
ver, did not Jack energy, and with his usual | I wish not to be free agaia! 
foresight, soon effected the required repairs, | 
and stationed a well disciplined body of men | Sing en, sweet songster, sweetly sing; 
in the Fort, under the command of Colonel| And let thy musi, soft and low, 
Mercer, and returned with the remaining ; Re-echo o’er eaeh trembling strirg. 


troops to Philadelphia. | And on the evening breezes flow. 
During the year 1763, schemes were form- 


ed by different tribes ef Indians, living con-| And when the crimson drapery 
tiguous to the Fort, for attacking several posts| Of evening twilight disappears; 
simultaneously, and were successful in many | Oh! then I’]l tune my lyre for thee 


of their undertakings; and in fulfilling their} And answer with affection’s tears. 
designs they besieged Fort Pitt, but wef - 














signally repulsed. 


Col. Boquet’s arrival, 9th August, 1763, 
was the signal for the Indians to depart, | 
e | 


which they did rather precipitately; and w 
have reason to believe this was the last tim 
that this place was in any danger from th 
savages. 

To be continued. 
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AN ANSWER 
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POLLOCK’S HILL. 


e | BY #. W. F. W. 
e | 

| 1 propose, friend reader, should our kind 
' Editors, Messrs. Glass and Betker prove 30 
favorable as to permit me to insert a jewel, 
| though of an inferior quality, in the Casxer, 
to give you a few reminiscences of a lofty and 
| beautiful elevation of land, in the eastern part 


Tu “.Ufred's Response,” published tn the June | of Washington county, commonly called 


number of the Literary Messenger. 


BY MIsS MARGARET G—, 


And hs that soothing voice, once more, 
Upon the zephyr’s gentle breath, 

Sighed soft my treinbling harp strings o’er, 
To glad this lonely louse of death? 


Yes! I have heard that Angel voice, 


Like May’s soft breath among the flowers, | 


Bidding the drooping buds rejoice, 
O’er which stern winter's cloud yet lours. 


Once more the unfeeling hand of death 
Had bound my soul in sorrow’s chain; 

But thou hast, o’er my gloomy path, 
Flung one bright ray of joy again. 


Oh! let that gentle breathing note 

Which bound me first in friendship’s tie, 
Upon the evening breezes float, 

And o’er ny echoing harp strings sigh! 


I’ve heard thee asa sister hears 
A brother’s gentle whispering tone, 
Bidding. her dry up sorrow’s tears, 
When all her early friends are gone. 


And wilt thou, brother, touch the lyre, 
And wake thy notes for me once more? 

Say, wilt thou tune thy plaintive lyre, 
And let thy mellowed music pour? 


Thou’st bound my heart with friendship’s , around. 


spell; 


| *Pollock’s Hill.” Itis situate perhaps, about 
| fifteen miles directly south of your “Smoky 
| City,” and in the neighborhood of one mile 
‘from the beautiful Monongahelariver. With- 
| in acircle of something like 10 or 12 miles in 
| diameter, it is seen towering above the neigh- 
| boring hills, like qe loftiest son of the forest, 
| to whom all the others seem delighted in mak- 
| ing obeisance. 
| At present an aged mubberry tree has sole 
| possession of the summit of this elevated 
‘hill. Ithas stood there, ‘solitary and alone” 
for years, bowing and trembling before the 
angry blasts of winter, and scorched by the 
blazing summer sun. The nipping frosts 
'and chilling winds of autumn, never fail to 
| pay it their first visit, in their annual return, 
| and relentlessly stealing off its foliage, leave 
| itearly naked, and stripped of its beauty. Of- 
| ten have I viewed this tree from a distance, 
aud while contemplating its lonely and eleva- 
ted position, have been led to ecmpare it to 
some sad monument of the past, or the last In- 
dian chieftain of a once flourishing and pop- 
ulous tribe. But the breath of years, and the 
| storms of winter have not visited it in vain. 
| Itis now, nearly, if notaltogether dead. But 
| the proprietor of the hill, Mr. James Pollock, 
has taken some pains to procure a successor 
|to this romantic mulberry. A young sprout 
has been planted and is now growing rapidly. 
| Onthe summit great quantities of muscle 
| shells can be found, scattered profusely 
Hew these came there, isa question 
i which naturally suggests itself to every visi- 
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tor, and which to the neiyhboring inhabitants 
seems one very easily answered. That they 
were never taken and left there by the current 
of the river, is evident enough, when we con- 
sider the superior elevation of the place, and 
also, that none of the surrounding hills can 
claim the samecuriosity. Hence the only al- 
ternative is, that they were conveyed there by | 
PERSONS, no doubt by the Indians, since the 
first white settlers found them there. But. 
for what purpose did the Indians transport 
themthither? Wasitfor food? If they used 
the muscle for food why were they carried so 
far from the river? Why not make use of them 
on the banks? 

These and a few other considerations first ; 








induced the early settlers to believe that the | 
Indians must have had something like a fort | 
on the hill. This opinion was subsequently 
confirmed by numerous articles, which from 
time to time were exhumed while ploughing. 
The young Messrs. Pollocks informed me 
they have repeatedly ploughed up pieces of 
skulls, and various other parts of the human 
frame. In addition to bones, various other 
specimens of Indian remains have been found, 
some of which were of avery singular and 
curious nature. Among others a species of | 
earthen-ware was discovered. 
resembled the coarser kind of our ware, but | 
was much firmer. Nothing but fragments | 
having ever been found, of course no definite 
and decisive conclusion as to the shape or 
use of these vessels, can be found. But the 
greatest curiosity belorging to them is the 
substance ef which they are composed, which 
appears to consist principally of pounded 
muscle shells. How these were made, we 
can only conjecture, and to what use our abo- 
riginal predecessors applied them is altogeth- 
er uncertain. ‘The fragments discovered bore 
some resemblance to our crocks, but it would 
be whimsical to suppose they were used for 
the same purpose. 

There is, however, one thing for which the 
Indians may have invented these vessels, and 
which I think most probably was the purpose 
to which they were applied. Is it unlikely | 
they were used for MAkine sucar? We know | 
it was a practice universally prevalent among | 
the Indians to make sugar; and sugar trees | 
were uncommonly a! bundant i in the vicinity, | 
as wel] as on Pollock’s Hill. At present | 
there is a beautiful sugar camp on the North- | 
ern side. ‘The squaws in: ide vessels ofa very | 
curious nature of elm bark, by which they | 
collected and carried the water. These con- | 

















| yet how little speed! 


rable and serviceable nature? They would 
not hesitate at the additional time and labor 
employed, as they were uncommonly fond of 
sugar. ‘They mixed it with bear’s oil, in 
which they immersed their venison or homo- 
ny, and thus formed their most delicious and 


favorite repast. 


More than once have] sought Pollock’s 
Hill and lingered for an hour or two on its 
summit, to feast my soul on the surrounding 
scenery. Far, farin the south the blue misty 
summits of Chesnut Ridge and Laurel Hill 
rise up from the horison and seem to invade 
the regions of the clouds. ‘They commence 
lalittle west of south, and continuing in a 


delightful curve, terminate nearly due east.— 


The intervening country isdelightfully vari- 
agated with hill and dale, interspersed with 
numerous cotages, vilages, country seats, and 
various other humbler dwellings, which servo 
to give an air of romance as well as beauty 
to the scene. ‘There, too, is the smooth tran- 
quil Monongahela. How silently and sweet- 
ly her waters roll themselves along close at 
the base of the hill. Not a breath of wind 
ruffles her placid besom. See yonder keel, 
almost sinking with her heavy burden, how 
slowly and lazily she moves. The sturdy 
how they ply their faithful oars, 
Ah! hard indeed is his 
lot, and full of sorrow, whois destined to float 
on the river. How seldom do the proud and 
wealthy reflect what toil, what pain and mis- 
fortune it has cost to procure those things 
which feast their indolence and pamper their 
selfish appetites! One man sits by the blaz- 
ing fire of his fashionably gilded parlor, sur- 
rounded by every convenience and comfort; 
another leaves his home and family, and for 
long weeks, perhaps months, toils with the 
unwieldy oar, with nothing to comfort him, 
save the dashing of the water, or the inward 
workings of his own mind! Tis true indeed 
Fortune has been partial in her favors here; 
but the poor have this pleasing reflection, 
when earthly sorrows are over, wealth can 
bestow no pleasure or create no distinction. 
Nearly the whole bed of the river from 
Monongahela City down to a considerable 
distance below Elizabethtown can be seen 
distinctly. As it winds along, its banks 
sometimes shaded with tall be siding trees, 
}and again an extensive bottom running far 
back, it presents to the eye a lovely view, on 
| which any one is wont to linger and derive 
| lasting delight. 
Turning to the North our eyes rest upon 





sumed much time in making, and besides were | another equally as interesting a prospect.— 
very liable to become useless by drying, and | The ground appears to rise, with a regular 
other causes. Is it then at all improbable, ascent, from the foot of the hill, until it reach- 
they should devise some new scheme, by | es coal hill near Pittsburgh. The ground is 
which they could obtain vessels of a more du-; nearly all cleared, and in harvest presents as 
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jovely an aspect as the most fastidious eye | tarily fly back to other years; and Fancy ever 
could desire. ‘The golden fields of waving | ready with her pleasing imagery, pictures 
grain” from their peculiar situation strikes | around us the roaring forest, the Red Man, 
the observer with thrilling interest, and call | his hunting grounds, and his wigwam. 
up within his bosom many pleasing emotions. | One century back, what was the appear- 
In a clearday the coal smoke ascending from | ance and who were the inhabitants of Pol- 
the numerous manufactoreis of Pittsburgh is | lock’s hillt Ah! then it was dressed in Na- 
easily seen and recognized. With a small | ture’s wild beauteous livery. The Red Man 
telescope several buildings in its vicinity can | in all his native pride and independence, held 
be discovered. And I have no doubt, friend | undisputed possession then. Here, perhaps, 
reader, could you ascend to the top of the | may have been his favorite hunting ground. 
spire of your new and splendid “Temple of | There, far above the invading enemy may 
Justice,” with a set of good glasses, you | have been the council-fires of a once flourish- 
might readily get a peep at the old mulberry | ing tribe. Here gamboled the nimble fawn; 
tree on the top of Pollock’s Hill. I have here warbled the feathered minstrels; and 
more than once regretted that Mr. Pollock | here echoed the deafening war-whoop, and 
has not erected a beautiful summer house on | thrilling war song. The light canoe was the 
the summit of his favorite hill, and furnished | only vessel] thatthen disturbed the silent wa- 
himself with a good telescope. Iam confi- | ters of the lovely Monongahela. The lonel 
dent the happiness it would yield him in one | Indian, unknown to the cares and troubles of 
season would more than compensate for the | a civilized life, joyously pursued his game, 
trifling expense. and spent the few flitting days of earth, amid 
Who would not love to resort to such a| the wild variegated scenery of Nature. 
place inthe morning, long before the stars| But alas! what a change one hundred years 
have put out their lamps, and await the ap-|can produce! Time flies on eagle pinions, 
proach of day! How sweet it would be to! and the rea changes of a few years, exceed 
cast an eye over Nature, sleeping in her the most lively colorings of the warmest ima- 
beauty; to listen to the soft morning music; | gination. The lofty forests have given place 
to count the twinkling orbs above; or trace | to the yellow corn, or the golden wheat fields. 
the transient path of some shooting meteor! | The Indian? Ah! whereis he? Remembered 
And then how beautiful and grand, to view | only in the legends of the past, or in some 
Night’s dark legions mustering in thick ar- | heart rending tales handed down from the ear- 
ray, and fast retreating before Morn’s glorious | ly settlers. The graves of his fathers long 
beams! | since have been Jeveled with the surrounding 
Who too does not love to view the setting | soil, and the cherished monuments of their 
sun? But from such an elevation it posses- | glory are seen no more! 
ses many additionalcharms. There the sun | 








continues to shine long after he has left the | 
vale below. There the last farewell ray plays 


and lingers for a while, as if unwilling to | 


“They’ve gone, to their homes—far, far in the 
West, 


Where white men ne’er come,nor foes can mo- 
lest; 


leave such a beauteous scene. There the | That island, the sea in kindness surrounds— 





golden tint ofthe western horizon; the glim- 
mering beams of twilight; and the dark, mas- 
sy, irregular columns that constantly arise, 
with gloomy forebodings, from behind the 


distant hills—can be seen to the greatest ad- | 


vantage. ‘There the soft vespertive breeze 
blows gently around, whispering the half-told 
orisons of agrateful heart. O! lives there one 
who can view such ascene and feel unmoved? 
breathes there one who can calmly contem- 
plate the setting sun, or thoughtfully view the 
approach of coming night, and sav within 
himself, **This is the work of Chance?” 

But there is a painful reflection, which un- 
avoidibly steals over every sensitive soul that 
visits Pollock’s Hill. ‘There is in the hal- 
lowed air that environsits summit, something 
which wakes up feelings in a tender bosom, 
long to be remembered. When wandering 
among the muscle shells of the top, or prom- 

":. + lane itsegide, our thonghts invelnn- 


| Oh! there is their home—their loved hunting 
| grounds! 

The buffalo, deer, the stag and the bear 

By thousands are found, ever wandering there. 
| O fair is that isle—and sweet is that home, 

| Where Fancy has said the Red Man shall 
| roam.”” 

In conclusion, gentle reader, I would say, 
| if you ever come into the neighborhood of Pol- 
| lock’s Hill, fail not to pay it a visit. You 
will find your labors amply rewarded, and 
should it be a clear day, you will enjoy a 
tich treat, whose memory will continue long 
and yield a lasting pleasure. 

Washington, September, 1842. 








He who reads, eonverses and meditates, 
will certainly improve. By the first he con- 
verses with the dead; by the second, with the 
living; and by the third, with himself. 
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Fer the Literary Casket. 


A REMONSTRANCE 
Respectfully addressed to the Miss G—s. 


BY J. 
Sweet sisters ofsong' why awaken the lyre 
So much to the breathings of woe? 
What griefs can embitter the sounds of the 
wire, 
And cause only sorrow to flow? 


WwW. 


Oh! long have I opened iny heart to each strain 
That fell from thy vibrating chords; 
And wondered why always should deep-feel- 
ing pain 
Thus darken, with sadness, thy words! 


Awake thee, sweet sisters! the harp’s mellow 
sound, 
To notes more of lightness and joy; 
Forsake those dull strains that with grievings 
abound, 
Which, th’ sources of pleasure, destroy. 


When music descended from Heaven to earth, 
*T was joy that she scattered below; 
The winds were made full of the swellings of 
mirth, 
And streams too, with happiness, flow. 


Then why should your lyre with sadness be 
strung, 
When nature is cheerful and gay? 
Oh! why should your harp on the willow be 


ung, 
And sigh through the brightness of day? 


Then sever, sweet sisters! this earth-binding 
chain, 
Which holds you from soaring above; 
And brightly awaken thy musical strain, 
To notes of pure friendship and love. 


= 











For the Literary Casket. 


BLOODY-HEART, OR THE UNRELEN- 
TING. 
BY s—. yY—. 

The historian, in depicting past events, 
does not permit himself to follow the path of 
what we might style historical romance, be- 
cause it might be prejudicial to his interests, 
or, if blended with history, it might unfortu- 
nately render it obsolete to many who are 
averse to this wild but pleasing sort of com- 
position. But there are so many grand and 
curious traditionary incidents of the olden 
time, which remain unrecorded, that it would 





seem an act of gross injustice to permit them 


to sink into that unmerited oblivion which . 


has been the sorry fate of many a bold adven- 
turer’s history, whereas, had they been open- 
ed to the intelligent mind, it would have been 
productive of a happy result, thus arousing 
the dormant to activity, to become the heroic, 
in their unwavering extermination of their 
country’s enemies.’ 

Those bright spirits that have figured in 
the border warfare with the savages, forra 
some of the most thrilling stories ever recit- 
ed. The one which follows is not, however, 
of that degenerate character, entirely deficient 
in point of virtue; but here it is, and the rea- 
der is permitted to form his own opinions of 
its merits. 

About the year 17—. there came to this 
place* a stranger, a man whose name for a 
long time remained unknown to any other 
thanhimself. He was brave and bold, and 
being possessed of a determined spirit, he de- 
fied every danger which intruded itself upon 
his path; he never feared, though many a sa- 
vage foeman feared him, and their repeated 
efforts to eapture him proved wholly una- 
vailing. The Indians disliked him for his 
daring, and longed to behold his heart’s best 
blood crimson the earth; but this desire they 
never realized. An unequal number could 
not constrain him to fly his post, and often, 
when in the mostimminent danger, he would 
bravely fight and succeed in gaining the con- 
flict. Constantly upon his guard, heavoided 
the common fate held in reserve for the erra- 
tic adventurer; he seldom chanced upon the 
objects of his hatred, without reeking a dead- 
ly vengeance upon them, or by his artifices, 
keep them in continual awe. At night fall 
he would steal upon a small scouting party, 
and before the morning’s dawn there would 
not remain a single savage. By this daring 
method, and through the aid of such opera- 
tions, he became a terror to the red men of 
Western Pennsylvania. The “cognomen 
which he received from the Indians, was 
‘“Broopy-Heart, on THE UNRELENTING;”’ 
and the former name when uttered, would at 
any moment impregnate the Indian’s heart 
with fear, asthough Jove with his mightiest 
thunderbolt had stricken him. ‘The dress of 
our hero was composed of a bear-skin cap; 
buckskin roundabout, and breeches of the lat- 
ter article, with large silver buckles on each 
knee. His equipments for battle, consisted 
of a rifle, a tomahawk, anda glittering scalp- 
ing knife; thosecurious, though deadly weap- 
ons, gave additional grace to his manly per- 
son, being about six feet high and preportion- 
ately formed. Possessed of aquick glancing 


*Now Pittsburgh Pa., then a wilderness. 
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eye, that never in any emergency lost sight 
of its object; added to this, was a jovial rabi- 
eund face, which seemed to defy care; in all 
he was a pleasing personage, and well adapt- 
ed with regard to strength, to his harum sca- 
rum mode of life. Having described his ap- 
pearance, as far as is consistent with our sub- | 


sleep and breathing heavily; but conceive the 
thrill which penetrated his breast. when the 
same glance detected the form of a beautiful 
female likewise sleeping in the farther end of 
the canoe from the savage. The Indian’s 
torch which was fastened to the side of the 


|canoe, displayed this singular scene to the 





ject, we shall proceed to narrate an incident, | eyes ofour hero; again he paused in doubt, 
the most prominent one, appertaining to his | not knowing what course in this exigency to 
career. pursue. He felt assured that if any of the 

One night, much darker than usual, he | Indians were lurking along the shore, he 
stood upon a high hill, about one mile distant | would be discovered and perhaps fired upon, 
from Fort Duquesne, endeavoring to spy out | thus jeopardizing his life. The beauty and 
some of the enemy, who might, perchance, | artless appearance of the female caused the 
be floating upon the river in their canoes, gui- | eyes of Bloody Heart to dilate, and in the 
ded by the pine torch light. ‘The unyielding | wildness of his enthusiasm, he vowed to res- 
darkness of the night, however, served to ob- | cue her from the power of the human monster. 
scure every object from his sight and render- | Burning with this resolution, he swam close 
ed his chance of success, in the present enter- | to the savage, then raising himself partly out 
prize extremely doubtful. He had not remain- | of the water by placing his left hand on the 


ed long in this situation, until the thunder be- | top of the bark, he unsheathed his knife, and 





gan to roar, peal on peal, and streaks of fierce | with a blow buried the instrument in the breast’ 


red lightning ran across the blackened sky | of the unconscious savage. This much be- 
above, and shone through the darknessin fit-| ing performed, he attempted to swim and 
ful glares. The scene became wild, blend- | draw thecanoe after him, but he was unsuc- 
ing with it a fearful grandeur which might | cessful,and onacritical examination he found 
have unmanned the stoutest heart. Many, , that the Indian had taken the precaution to 
indeed, would have yielded at the fierceness | anchor his canoe. With one stroke of his 
of such a storm, raging inits uncontrolled fu- | knife the rope that held the anchor was sev- 
ry. ‘Thehoarse howling thunder, or the vivid | ered, and after much fatigue he succeeded in 
flashes of lurid lightning, did not in the least | landing his cargo. Throwing the lifeless bo- 
mar the solemnity which reigned inthe bosom | dy of the Indian into the river, he lifted the 
of Bloody-Heart—there he stood unmoved, | female in his arms and carried her out on 
his penetrating eye had discovered something | shore. In vain he endeavored to awaken her 
interesting, whose attractions were not lost, —still she slept as soundly as ever. This 
and made him regardless of all else. On the | was inexplicable to our hero. 

bosom of the river below, he espied a solita-; ‘There must be some vile triekery in this 
ry canoe, in which a torch was burning, and , matter, and I must know it!” said he, after 
what were the contents of the bark he was ex- | several fruitless attempts to arouse her. 
tremely desirous of ascertaining; and without; A thought suddenly occurred to him, which 
more ado he descended the hill with rapid | conclusively explained the whole matter.— 
strides, and arrived at the bottom in safety; | From her present situation, he supposed that 
for a moment he paused—he was standing on | the savage had given her a dose of Indian 
the shore of the Monongahela--he watched | medicine, which caused a heavy sleep to clog 
the canoe, but nota living soul could be seen | the regular action of her senses, and thereby 
--there floated the frail bark at the mercy of | producing a stronger effect upon her, than if 
the waves. It lay still, however, neither did | in the enjoyment of her natural sleep. Bloo- 
it seem to be in the least disturbed by the | dy Heart knew that all attempts to restore her 
rolling current, which being driven by the | would be useless, until the influence of tho 
winds, caused the tiny billows to lash its | medicine would dissolve, and of itself relieve 
sides, and at intervals appear almost to upset | her from the magic of its stimulating proper- 
it. For some moments Bloody Heart stood | ties. Procuring the Indian’s blanket, he laid 
irresolate, and closely wraptup in commu- her upon the ground, and wrapped her person 
nion with his own strange te A after a few | tightly up in it, to shield her from the chill 
moment’s mature deliberation,.he determined | night air; having completed this arrangement 
to swim to the canoe, and examine its con- | to his satisfaction, he carried her into a thick- 
tents. Placing his rifle against a tree, he | et of brush, and forming a bed of leaves pla- 
dropped silently into the water, and being an | ced her thereon, and took his station some dis- 
expert swimmer, a few strokes of his well | tance away, as guard. Tho expected storm 
nerved arm, served to bring along side of the | now opened furiously, and it appeared as if 
canoe; casting a glance within, he was aston- | the flood gates of Heaven were opened to again 


ished to belfold an Indian fast locked up in! deluge the earth. The waters almost drown- 
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ed our hero, and gave rise to fears within him 
for the fair one’s safety; the thunder’s moan- 
ed deeper; the forked lightning illuminated 
the horizon brighter than ever, and now the 
rain began to fall much more plentifully; the 
froone was wholly inundated, and Bloody 

eart grew still more alarmed. Once more 
he took his sleeping charge in his arms, and 
carried her to the top of the hill, above him, 
and there supported her until the raging ele- 
ments were subdued, 

About twelve o’clock on the following day 
the young lady recovered from her sleep, and 
appeared sorrowful at her situation—the per- 
son who watched over her was not her late 
capturer—thus she was in perplexity with re- 
gard to the exchange from one to another, and 
perhaps theJsecret would have remained for- 
ever unknown to her, had not Bloody Heart 


informed her of the whole circumstances at-| 


tending her fortunate rescue from the savage, 

and at the same time telling her that she was 

now under the guardianship of one who would 

ever preserve her from molestation. The 

preliminaries usual on such occasions were 

soon completed, when our hero enguired: 
‘What is your name?” 


‘‘Matilda Moore;” she replied, in a tone so | 


sweet, that the thoughts of her interrogator 
were changed from all else to love. 

‘Matilda Moore! a very pretty name in- 
deed!”’ sighed Bloody Heart. 

She did not reply, but blushed deeply at the 
remark, and turned away at the same time, 
for at a glance she perceived his real mean- 
ing. 

ScLady, if you but knew my name it would 
doubtless terrify you. But you are in duty 
bound to become more familiar with it, and in 
due time will be pleased to hear it,’’ said our 
hero. 

“Pray. sir, what is your name?” asked the 
somewhat timid girl, hanging down her head, 
ashamed of her boldness. 

“Bloody Heart, or the Unrelenting, is the 
name I bear from the savages.” 

‘Surely, sir, your name does not corres- 
pond with your nature,” said she, and as she 
spoke she trembled slightly, lest her words 
would be too true. 

‘‘My nature is such towards my enemies,” 
he answered, in a sarcastic tone, 

‘sWho are yourfoes?” 

“The Red Men!—’twas them that christen- 
ed me—they have a cause for it;’’ and a say- 
age smile lighted up his face, for he spoke in 
irony. 

‘Are these your only foes?”’ asked Matilda 
doubtingly. 

‘They are the only ones I claim!” respon- 
ded our hero, and he looked as though they 
were sufficient for one man to contend with. 





‘Then I am safe under your care I presume,”’ 
and she cast a glance upon him that touched 
him to the heart—it demanded prctection for 
its possessor. 

“J have sworn to protect you, and I will! 
fear not whilst you are with me; be merry,” 
said he, as he caught her snowy hand and im- 
pressed a kiss upon it; nor did she refuse to 
accept it as atoken of pure affection from her 
preserver. 

“Thank you, kind sir! your words assure 
me of your candor—thatI may place implicit 
faith in you, and —” 

‘Heaven willing, you shall henceforth,” 
said he, interrupting her. 

Here the conversatien was broken by a 
short pause, and Bloody Heart resumed. 

‘You are perhaps suffering from a want of 
| proper food after such a long fast.”’ 





| To this she nodded, and hercompanion con- 
| tinued, “If you can awaitmy return insilence 
| where you are, [ will go and procure some- 
| thing fora repast.”” 

| 6] canawait your return unseen, orunheard, 
| but for Heaven’s sake stay not, your absence 
| will give me pain.” 

“T will not be long from you, maintain per- 
| fect silence—and I will away!” 

So saying, he hastened from her, and draw- 
ing the blanket closely about her, she lay 
down. ‘The reader is perhaps anxious to 
learn the fact which brought her into the 
power of the Indian; we shall, therefore, re- 
late it. 

Her Father’s house was situated about ten 
miles up the Monongahela river; on a fine ev- 
ening she left the house to take a stroll thro’ 
the woods, when she encountered the savage; 
he forced her to swallow a dose of herbs, 
which he had reduced to powder; this produ- 
ced a deep sleep, and she remembered noth- 
ing further, until she unexpectedly discovered 
herself inthe care of Bloody Heart. But we 
must return to our narrative. 

Bloody Heart was scarcely out of sight, 
when a war party of six warriors happened to 
walk along the beach, and espied the canoe, 
as it lay drawn uponthe sand. When they 
heheld the blood in the how of the canoe, 
which had not been washed out by the recent 
rains, they were convinced thatsome reckless 
arm had caused the blood of the red man to 
flow. One of the party, somewhat more in- 
quisitive than the others, was viewing the 
grounds, when he suddeuly caught a glimpse 
of Matilda’s retreat. She, too, observed his 
blood-stained visage, (having been aroused 
by their conversation,) as he stood in mute 
astonishment, gazing carefully upon the trea- 
sure he had found. After feasting his eyes 
upon this rich and rare treat, which he con- 
» ceived was reserved for himself alone; he ran 
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to his comrades to communicate to them his 
valuable discovery. The intelligence was 
responded to by repeated war-whoops, which 
made the welkin ring with the hoarse rever- 
beration; a simultaneous rush for the prize, 
and instantly the fair one was surrounded and 
made captive. Matilda was now throwninto 
a worse plight than ever, and gave over all 
hopes of release as only idle conception. 

“The Pale Face trembles!” cried one of the 
most blood-thirsty of the party, grasping her 
arm so tightly thatit pained her. 

“Your Long Knife brudder see a you no 
more;’’ remarked another in a tone of exulta- 
tation, at the same time displaying the most 
hideous face possible; and they all began to 
sing, introducing the most terrifying gestures, | 

We kill de white man, ha! ha! he! 

We kill de white man, he kill we! 
Finishing this sublime stanza, they began 
running around the prisoner, and again com-! 
menced singing, introducing a dance peculiar } 
to themselves, and now commanded the cap- 
tive to sit down, and she obeyed. The six | 
warriors now helda consultation to devise | 
means to carry the prisoner into bondage, that | 
she might never be seen by the ‘‘Long Knife, | 
or Pale Face,” any more. Their talk was | 
not yet gone through with, when Bloody | 
Heart came in view, bearing thehind quarters | 
of a deer upon his shoulder, and his rifle in 
his hand. He was not long in determining 
how to act, when he saw what was necessa- | 
ry for him to perform, ‘Throwing his venison | 
from him, he grasped his rifle firmly”in his’ 
hand, and unobserved, he stealthily approach- | 
ed the savage tribunal. One of the Indians | 
was frisking aboat, practising the war-dance, | 
and unfortunately got several rods from his} 
companions. Bloody Heart noted this, and | 
springing forward he caught the Indian, and | 
in an instant he wasdisarmed. ‘The remain- 
ing five hearing a noise looked round, and per-. 
ceived the predicament of their comrade, rais- | 
ing their rifles, were aboutto fire, when quick | 
as thought, our hero placed his knife at the | 
Indian’s bosom, and triumphantly bade the| 
others shoot; seeing the intrepidity of a single 
man, they paused, and gazed in confusion at 
the scene, so unusual; finding they were afraid 
to fire, Bloody Heart advaneed, leading the 
Indian; as he came pretty close, he halted, 
and in a loud voice shouted **Bloody Heart!”’ 

«Bloody Heart! Bloody Heart!’’ exclaimed 
the savages, taking to their heels and running 
like madmen fora short distance, leaving their 
comrade in the foeman’s grasp, without the 
most distant hope ofever procuring his release. 
The prisoner, no sooner heard the sound of 
that abhorred name, than he fell upon his knees 
and exclaimed, ‘Bloody Heart!” 

“Yes, you may well say that, but from him 








you shall receive no mercy,” said our hero, as 
he drew forth his tomahawk—the poor Indian 
shuddered at the prospect of death—his eyes. 
were filled with tears, he gasped, he trie@’to 
speak, but his fright was so excessive that’ he 
could not articulate a word—his fate was deal- 
ed with the now descending axe, its sha 
edge penetrated his seull, and he fell fromthe 
hands of his destroyer—a corpse. -Phisdone, 
Bloody Heart turned and fired at the’ retreat- 
ing five, and wounded one of them, but they 
effected their escape from the UNRELENTING. 

Matilda had observed the horrid treatment 
which Bloody Heart dealt to his enemies. 

. “You treat your foes with severity,” said 
she, as he came near. 

“I do, but not so richly as their deeds de- 
serve from my hands—you know not the sor- 
row which I have endured because of them, 
nor can I fathom the depths of my woes. But 
no more of this! I will conduct you where 
we will he safe, and in peace eat oar meal so 
hardly obtained.” 

“I will follow,” said she. 

‘‘Lady think not for an instant that I would 
harm you! I have learned the fate of such 
who act thus basely—my lesson has been 
taught by sad reality.” 

“J trust you sir, 1 believe you are candid.” 

“Thus assured, follow me.” 

Bloody Heart took the deer upon his shoul- 
der, and bidding Matilda to follow him push- 
ed on from the spot as fast as they possibly 
could. They walked thus briskly for seve- 
ral miles, keeping the river in view asa guide 
on the rout. ‘They had now arrived atasmall 
run formed by the hills on either side, and 
here proposed to prepare their repast. A fire 
was made, some of the venison broiled, this 
with some parched corn and weevoorare 
their meal. Bloody Heart had the extreme 
satisfaction of knowing that he could prepare 
quite a palatable supper, notwithstanding 
danger unseen surrounded him. Having fin- 
ished, they arose. 

‘‘How would you feel to be in your father’s 
honse to night?’’ asked our hero. 

“J would feel happy, indeed, but more so 
if you were to accompany me there,”’ said she, 
aslight blush crimsoning her cheek as she 
spoke. 

“Then that pleasure shall not be denied 
you,” he said, assured that he held a place 
within her heart—and he felt too that he de- 
served it.' 

That night found Bloody Heart and Matil- 
da within her father’s house. He for his gen- 
erous action, received a thousand blessings, 
and he said 

] have only done mf duty , nothing fur- 
ther, and the only boon I ask, is that all of you 
will sometimes think of me; for the present I 
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must away; my task is not completed, yet | And again that sky will beauteous shine, 


when it is done I shall return—farewell! 
The parting scene was tender; heleft them 


‘with a heavy heart, his cherished one he had | 


left behind—his heart reciprocated the fond 
passion of the girl, and satisfied that happi- 
ness awaited him, he pushed forward—his 
career was ever after marked with daring and 
unprecedented intrepidity, when involved in 
dangé—tlie savege foeman forgot not the 
Unrerentine! Within the vicinity of Fort 


Duquesne his most wonderful exploits trans- , 


pired,a hundred escapes followed his pro- 
gress, still hesurvived withouta scar. 

Years have rolled away; the Red Man has 
forsaken his native haunts; the far off Westis 
his home. A city has arisen where once 
stood the wilderness. Great changes have 
taken place. But where is he whose deeds 
deck our story?’ Happy! yes, truly so, with 
her to whom in former years he pledged his 
heart, he is Happy. His desires are consum- 
mated—peace reigns beneath his roof—the 
once reckless adventurer is a cheerful citizen. 


—_ 








For the Literary Casket. 


TO ISSALINE. 
Thou art sorrowful fair Issaline, 
And a shadow is on that brow of thine; 
On that cheek where Beauty sits the while, 
In thateye where Mirth is wont to smile, 
Strangers to thy gentile form are seen, 
Come on evil errands too, I ween. 


Why should sorrow ever cast her gloom 
Over pilgrims to the joyless tomb? 


Why should anguish rend that heart of thine , 


Waking up deep feelings, Issaline? 

Is there not, far off, ahappy isle, 

Guarded by the ocean’s waves—where smile 
Roses ne’er chilled by autumn’s breath, 
Friends unknown to sorrow pain and death? 


Thou art sorrowful fair Issaline; 

Brightly on thy cheeks those dew drops shine; 
Tears will sometimes leave their hidden cells 
All uncalled for, and will nottell what dwells 
Sadly in pent hosoms. Issaline 

Tearz are oft-times welcome friends of mine, 
For they speak a language kind and sweet, 
Asis that when ange! spirits meet. 


It is strange how sadness dims the eye, 
Which is want to sparkle brilliantly; 
What a gloom it throws around that form 
Fair and bright as is the radiant morn. 
Issy, dost thou not behold yon sky 
Where a thousand hazy clouds do fly? 


All its beauties--where, where are they now? | turbes me not. 


Then dismiss that gloom from thy sweet brow, 


Sparkling with its diamonds, Issaline. 
| J. W.F. W. 








For the Literary Casket. 
SKETCHES. 
NEMO. 

There are times, during the years of our 
sojourn on earth, that the spirit of man steals, 
as it were, a respite from the commotions of 
mind, so common to his nature, flings off all 
worldly care and observances, and volunta- 
rily, or rather involuntarily, settles down into 
that placid serenity of thought, which so 
much elevates, with une rthly feelings, the 
one imbued with a love of secluded medita- 
tion. 

Some can appreciate this mellowness of 
soul, only when the first beams of light rush 
swiftly across the clear blue sky, from the 
smiling east;;when Morpheus yet pressed his 
leaden fingers on the eyelids of his encircled 
votaries; when a few of the earliest singing 
songsters are carolling their matins; or when, 
phantom-like, Sol’s orientrays creep over the 
| tops of the towering hills, and in an instant 
| after, are revelling in the lap of the wide-ex- 
| tended plain. And even at sucha time as 
| this, they must sally out in the spell-workings 
of the spirit, or, otherwise, pore over the ex- 
citing pages of some highly esteemed author, 
| till they can drinkin the fall draughts of po- 
eticai inspiration that such an.@geasion is em- 
powered to instil. Some; J say, are partial, 
and give the preference to this hour. Not so 
with me. Give me the calm, usruffled eve. 
Just such asthe present * * * *. Tam seat- 
ed in my room, at my table, with my.folio be- 
fore me. There, justin front, a lovely, mead 
spreads out its verdant bosom some two: or 
| three hundred yards, where it is laved’ by the 

now turbid Ohio, “rolling its sullen’ tides 
along.” As faras my view extends, above 
and below, the valley stretches in undimin- 
ished sweetness. Divided into regular fields 
containing the rich, ripening grain, whichnay 
waves with the flitting of an evening breete, 
like the gentle troubling of a mid-summer sea 
| itis beautifully impressive, beyond languagés 
‘The sun is gradually disappearing. 1 tha 
| verge of the unseen west. His setting glow 
_ has left the meadow, and dancing awhile on 
| the surface of the waveless Ohio, now rests 
| on the sloping bank of the hill on the opposite 
|#ideof the stream. Flickering, there. they 
are gone! ‘The hum of voices in the hall be- 
low, which sometimes reaches my ear, dis- 
No bird, save the robin, is 
| now prolonging its vesperorison. Sve! to the 
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place of his mate among yon grove of locusts, 
the lark plies his wing. Hark! the boatmen 
are gliding down the river, and the wild mu- 
sic of that bugle is touching the heart chords, 
while the pent-up fountain of feeling breaks 
forth at the echo ofitssilvery strains. O!the 
memories of the past are uponime. Swift- 
ly, crowding, confused, they come without 
athwart my recollection. Each twilight ze- 
phyr shakes off a thousand from its dewy 
wings, and each fanning that it gives to my 
bared brow through the open window, rolls 
up athousand more. O! the ineffable joy of 
an overflowing heart! Among the gatherings 
of the licentious, quaffing the nectar of the 
wine-god with bacchanalians, orlounging on 
the downy couch of the epicurean, would af- 
ford an effeminate, insignificant substitute 
for this?enjoyment. O! 1 love the calm, still 
twilight with an ecstacy bordering on insani- 
ity. The holiness of emotion augments with 
deepening contemplation. The e#riform spir- 
it seems evolved from dull mortality, and en- 
tered into a new and higher sphere of exis- 
tence. The soft whisperings of seraph-bands 
are allaround me. [can hear the stir of their 
invisible wings. Fancy, hand in hand with 
Memory, is sedulously conjuring up the forms 
of other years. ‘There, there they go, ranged 
in solemn processions, in unbroken files, and 
passing off witha noiseless tread of feet. On, 
on they move; the reckless youth,|side by side 
with the silver-headed and staff-bearing sage; 
the flirting virgin with the matron of precise 
decorum. But Oh! what a change! ‘That 
marked uniformity of motion; that pale, ashy 
complexion that rests on the death-smitten 
features of each and every one! They have 
gathered about them, in mysterious folds, 
with long, bony fingers, the snow-white sheets 
from the icy bed of death. The last file has 
passed from before me, and I discern them no 
more. ‘The shadows of twilight lengthen over 
the vale. Its drapery is attaching to adjacent 
objects. O! here is the paradise of the men- 
tal world, where care is submerged in the rap- 
turous “flow of soul.”? Long forgotten names 
are revived, and newly, and deeply engraven 
upon the tablet ofthe heart. Old, sepulchrel 
thoughts are disintered from the promiscu- 
ousruins of delapidated air-castles, plans, and 
schemes, and thrown out before the startled 





vision. 
Much as life has been decried by men of ; 


a 
ean e ani 


invigorate the way-worn traveller on his wea- 
risome journey. The sunshine of gladness, 
will, sometimes, dart through an opening in 
the murky clouds that hover in our atmos- 
phere, illumining the path of the desponding 
pilgrim. And to an appreciating mind, such 
seasons are as the plentiful shower toa thirsty 
land; as the falling off of the heavy iron fetters 
to the pardoned criminal]; as the passport to 
home, of a persecuted stranger in a foreign 
Jand; as the sun-bursts of light to the hectic- 
heated invalid, after a sleepless night, 

I pity him or her who possesses no relish for 
the beauties of creation; whose heart has ne- 
ver been mellowed down with the finer feel- 
ings of our nature—but who lives on through 
life, a bitter reviler of chance and change; 
never admitting the fact that man realizes 
soME happiness; ever on the alert to discrim- 
inate the minutest fault of his fellow creatures; 
and impngn, with vilest dishonesty, the 
whole human family. Now, altho’ this class 
is seemingly insignificant, there is a sufficient 
number, in some places, not only to preclude 
the entrance of peace in their own narrow, 
circumscribed limits, but labouredly endeav- 
oring, by theory and practice, to supplant the 
little germs of felicity that have begun to ap- 
pear in the breasts of their intimates. 

Give me the being whose heart is not ada- 
mant; whose acuter sensibilities are not par- 
allyzed; in a word, one who can forget, even 
if but transiently, the corroding 1LLs of this 
chequered existence, and can partake, and 
relish its coop. Give me such an one, | re- 
peat, and the rest is yours. Be located how, 
be what, or be where you may, without this 
friendly consoler, you will always find life in- 
sipid and irksome; a mere concatenation of 
depressing retrospections, harrowing sorrows, 
and foreboding fears; like the common beyond 
the enclosure of a vineyard, free to the intru- 
sion of all, while contiguous, though inacces- 
sible to most, are the ambrosial retreats of the 
wise and virtuous, safely guarded from the 
sacriligious admission of profanity, and the 
desecrating tread of unhallowed feet. 

Among the many lost ones, that memory 
delights to recall, one seems the brightest and 
the best. Endowed with high, dauntless in- 
tellect, chastened with a fervent poetic cast. 
The signet of manhood had been impressed 
on his unwrinkled brow; and where he had 
looked for his own legible impress Genius 





all ages—much as philosophers have assayed | burst forth in bold, bright characters. Belo- 
to demonstrate the-sterility of its enjoyments, | ved and adored by all, he moved on in the 
I, for one, will sustain a position, negative to | sphere of his being, without a cloud todarken 
the allegations. If life is itlustrated by the! his sun-lit sky, or a whirlwind to serry his 
similie of a howling wilderness, or a sun-par- | pathway. 


ched desert, there are, nevertheless, inter- 


But the fell destroyer pressed clandestinely 


spersed "mid them, some refreshing springs | upon him; and when we most exulted in the 


and arbors; some inviting vases, to cheer 


“wine 


rand [joyous prosperity; when a widowed mother 
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cherished the fondest anticipations for com-| That myrtles and roses, may, fadeless as fair, 
fort in her declining days; he sunk powerless| Adorn thy whole pathway, and bloom o’er 
into the cold, chill grave; the bloom on his thy grave! 

cheek till the last; the change in his voice al-| Finleyville, October, 1842. 

most imperceptible—yet the barbed arrow fas- 
tened in his heart. Thus itis, that the most 








—— fall untimely victims in early life! I dating tial 
hertly after, we prepared, by the side of her PECULIARITIES OF MAN. 
son, a clayey pillow for the bereaved mother on 
and widow. How beautifully touching does BY MENTOR. 
More expresses it. an 
‘¢Ah! even thus inchildhood’s hour, Singular, as it is, it is nevertheless true, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; that there is no man so perfectly like our- 
I never loved a tree or flower, selves, that inall his actions he will please 
But"twas the first to fade away.” us. Whence arises that fault finding dispo- 





= sition? Is it from the fact that no man is per- 
For the Literary Casket. { fect? Or, is it our own eccentricity which 
Lines written in Miss M. E. P*****"s Album, | !eads us to such selfishness, that no matter 





Steubenville. how perfect aman may be, he is not without 
— some prominent fault in our estimation? Or, 
BY NEMO. is it that every man has within himself some 


— governing passion which leads him into pecu- 

Why ask me, dear Lady! tosully this page, | liar ways and habits of his own, which he 

With the lines of a stranger, unknown but| draws from no standard, and which differs 

in name? from every other man’s views, and conse- 

The Album is prized by the Bard and the Sage, | quently make nim observe peculiarities of a 

And should ever be sacred to Friendship | different nature in others? Although there 

Fame. may be truth inall of those popositions, yet, 

in our opinion the last is the most prominent 

Like flowrets that bloom inthe spring of the | reason, and itis from past evidences, that we 
year, come to this conclusion. 

P By the first chilling blast, lose their tints} In reviewing the biography of mer, we can 

and decay, lay our handson many instances of eccentri- 

Our beauty and youth, that in life’s morn ap-| city or folly, which appears altogether incon- 

pear, sistent with the general character of the man. 

Will be seared by the first eare that crosses | Thus Cesar, sullied the glory of his talents 

our way. by endeavoring to exert despotic power in the 

government of his country, and thus became 

As ship meeteth ship on the tempest-tossed | the victimof his own ambition, notwithstand- 


sea; : ing he was one of the most amiable disposi- 
They will pass, aud their meeting be heed- | tioned conquerors of which we have any know- 
ed no more; ledge. 


So, likewise, onlife’s sea, ourmeeting may be,| Alexander the Great, although aman of 
While we ride o’er the billows to Time’s | great talents, combining perseverance with 
distant shore. great precision of judgment and commanding 


address, ‘a man mighty in the cabinet andin 
But O! when, in future, the dark years of Time, | the field,’ became a w8rshipper at the shrine 
Shall have stolen thy youth and thy beauty | of Bacchus, and in the midst of his revelry 
from thee, slew his dearest and most intimate friend. 
Tho’ far bemy dwelling, tho’ far bethe clime,| Lord Bacon, though one of the most pro- 
In the thoughts of thy girlhood, spend one | found men, and a benefactor to the Literary 
thought for me! and Scientific world, was an eccentric in sel- 
fishness; so far was he governed by this pas- 
And if, from its fountain, at memory’s shrine, | sion, that he often deemed himself more than 
The names of thy best friend evoketh a tear, | an ordinary man, and that he hada special 
Oh! should not the memories of youth-time | mission to teach mankind; and so far was he 
bring mine, governed by this opinion, that if any wonld 
To sweeten the bliss of thy offering there? | not bow to the sceptre of his will, or if they 
appeared to hesitate on receiving his doctrine, 
Fair Lizzy! ¥ pray that noheart-blighting care, | he was ready to condemn them as _ usurpers 
y;, May ever the warmth of thy feelings en-| and imposters; thus he incurred much displea- 
slave; sure and even persecution, by being too free 
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in expressing his opinions on other men’s pro- 
ductions, and denouncing all who took the 
liberty of differing in opinion with himself, or 
questioning the grounds which he assumed. 

Alexander Pope, a celebrated poet, whose 
writings are well known, was an eccentric in 
epicurianism. Itis said ofhim, that he would 
lie in bed at Lord Bolingbroke’s, for days, 
until he Was told there would be stewed lam- 
preys for dinner; then he would immediately 
quit the bed and appear at the dining table. 

William Cowper, whose writings are ad- 
mired by all, was an eccentric in diffidence. 
After he had completed the study of his pro- 
fession, the law, he was appointed Clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Lords, and a par- 
liamentary dispute, making it necessary for 
him to appear at the bar of the house, his ter- 
rors on the occasion rose to so astonishing a 
height, that they overwhelmed his reason, 
and he was obliged to resign a station so for- 
midable to his singular sensibilities, 

The celebrated Sirlsaac Newton was sub- 
ject to inaction of thought and absence of 
mind. An anecdote is related of him which 
is somewhat amusing. He was sittiug con- 
versing with a lady and smoking his pipe, 
when one of his fits of abstraction came over 
him; remaining silent fora few moments, he 
took the pipe from his mouth, and after shak- 
ing the ashes from it, he lifted the lady’s hand, 
and with her finger began to press down the 
fire in it. 

The eccentricity of the great and celebrat- 
ed John Locke, the philosopher and writer, 
consisted in his unprecedented fondness for 
reading works of fiction. It is said he would 
devote his time exclusively to this practice. 
Whenever he came upona new novel, he did 
not allow any thing to intrude until it was 
finished; hence his library overflowed with 
such productions, and it was only in the ab- 
sence of new novels that he devoted his mind 
to the study of his profession. 


The eccentricities of Christopher Smart 
consisted in the love of company, and his 
careless and indifference, both to his personal 
appearance, and the sort of company he min- 
gled with; being possessed of but slender 
means, he became embarrassed in his college 
course, and having completed this, he formed 
thebold design of extricating himself from 
this difficulty by the efforts of his pen; accor- 
dingly he settled himself in London, and for- 
med an acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
James, Dr. Hawkesworth, Dr. Goldsmith, 
and many other distinguished personages, but 
would still mingle in low society, and he was 
finally abandoned by his respectable aequain- 
tances. ’ 

Luther, the Reformer, gave such unbouned 
sway to his passions, that if ever a friend 


would contradict him, he would strike him. 
Malancthon was his particular friend, in all 
his undertakings, but 80 inconsistent was his 
passions, that at times he would have burned 
him as readily as an Inquisitor would have 
burned a heretic. Accustomed to consider 
al] things as subordinate to truth, he expect- 
ed the same defference from all men, and 
without making any allowance for their tim- 
idity or prejudice, he powred forth against 
those who disappointed him in this particular, 
a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. 
Regardless of any distinction of rank or char- 
acter, when his doctrines were attacked, he 
chastised all his adversaries indiscriminately 
with the same rough hand; neither the royal 
dignity of Henry VIII, nor the eminent learn- 
ing of Erasmus, screened them from the abuse 
with which he treated Tetzel and Eccius. 

Sir Christopher Wren,{Dr. Hally, and Phil- 
ip Melancthon were all believers in dreams 
and apparitions; on one occasion Melancthon 
said there was an apparition appeared to him 
and told him to send his friend Guyneus a- 
way, as the Inquisition sought his life. His 
friend left, and by so doing, aotually saved his 
life. 

We might thus multiply instances, buta 
few more will suffice. 

Thomas Jefferson, an -amiable man and a 
great statesman, loved and honored by alk his 
countrymen, was yet an infidel, or at least 
sceptical, supposing that matter was eternal, 
and rejecting the doctrines of the Bible and 
worship of God. 

Patrick Henry, a man who will live in the 
hearts of American people, as long as her free 
institutions remain, was also an eccentric 
with regard to indolence in labors; and we 
every day behold eccentricity marked in the 
deportment and dress of our fellow citizens. 
In this sense we may say every man is eccen- 
tric, although some manifest it more than 
others; but every one is ready to notice it in 
another, and find fault with him for indulg- 
ing in his own peculiarities. When a per- 
son differs from the standard which we set 
up, we say he is an eccentric, and our stand- 
ard is regulated by our governing passion. 








For the Literary Casket. 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 
BY MISS MARGARET G—, 


In spring, Oh! how the spirit bounds with 
gladness! 


All is delight, the streams, the birds, the flow- 
ers! 


But autumn comes, and turns the scene to 
sadness; 





And sorrow sigh *mid summer’s flagrant bow- 
ers, 
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Thus youth, when fortune’s brilliant sunbeam 
smiling, 

Pours its bright light across his flowry way; 

Beholds, with raptures, every scene, beguil- 


ing; 
And hails the morning of life’s opening day. 


But spring, oh! spring time, will not always 
linger; 

Morning will pass, and autumn surely come; 

When death will blight the flowers, with his 
cold fingers; 

And youth will find that earthis not his home. 


Long have I sought, amid this world of trouble, 

One dear friend to whom my soul might cling; 

But death, ah! death would still my woes re- 
double, 


By snapping, one by one, each silken string. 


Oft has this lonely heart, when bowed with 
anguish, 

Sighed for the hour when I might soar away 

From this dim spot where man is doomed to 
languish, 

And rise to realms of everlasting day: 


Where I, uniting with the heavenly ‘choir, 
Unchained by grief, a joyous song shall raise, 
Where I may softly touch again my lyre, 
And sing sweetanthemstomy Savior’s praise. 


Then shall hope, springing as on angel’s pi- 
nions, 

Soar, on the wings of faith, above this sordid 
earth; 

Where the spirit flies, far from sin’s foul do- 
minions, 

Like some bright flower, to spring in second 
birth. 


Then, Time! roll on, nor stay thy rapid mo- 
tion, 

Till thou art tossed in the eternal sea! 

When I have steered my bark o’er life’s dark 
ocean, 

Death shall, from all my sorrows, set me free. 





THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Throughort New England, a considerable 
portion of the religious believe, more or less 
firmly, that the world will come to anend and 
pass away about next April—-some say the 
third day of that month,—others do not fix 
‘the day and the hour,’? which “no man 
knoweth.” 

Thisis no matter of whim and speculation 
with those who believe it, but an awful and 
earnest faith. Those who read thus the pro- 
phecies, and hundreds of thousands do so, 
are gathering in, as they believe, the fruits of 


a 


the earth for the last time, looking their last 
upon the glorious sky and gorgeous foliage of 
autumn—are taking their last look at the 
scenes of earth, and the grand phenomena of 
nature, and are waiting fur the heavens to be 
rolled together asa scroll, and the earth burnt 
up, with all thatit contains. 

‘They see the great drama of human exis- 
tence ending. ‘The vision of Daniel is accom- 
_ plished, the curtainis rolling down upon the 

stage of time. 

These men and women give themselves 
now todeep meditation and earnest prayer. 
They wear anxious and up-looking faces. 
They listen.for the sound of the last trumpet, 
and look up through the golden clouds at sun- 
set, expecting the coming of the Son of Man, 
with all the hosts of heaven. 

Neighbor meets neighbor, not to talk of 
politics or money making. Their cattle and 
goods are uncared for. They talk of the ap- 
| proaching day of doom. 

Their good wives, pious church-going wo- 
i men, sit with folded hands, letting their spin- 
| ning wheelsstand idle. ‘They pore over the 
| prophecies, and think upon the signs and won- 
| ders in the heavens, the dark day, the falling 
stars, and the wars and rumors of wars, which 
| inark the coming of the great and dreadful 
\ day of the Lord. They check the innocent 
| glee of childhood, and the ardent hopes of 
}youth. Young men woo no more the a 
inaidens of those bright lands,and eyes whic 
would sparkle with pleasure, look coldly up- 
on the fleeting joys of e:istence. ‘The hoary 
mountains which they first looked upon, the 
bright lakes, gl ncing and glitterin , in the 
sunlight, all that is beautiful, all that is glo- 
tions in nature, is doomed; the fiat has gone 
forth; the time is drawing near, the end of all 
things is at hand.—J. ¥. Tatiler. 














WAR EXPENSES. 

On the 21st November, 1786, the British 
governinent transferred to the Landgrave of 
Hesse, two millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of the funded debt of Great 
Britain, in payment tor the’ less of his troops 
in the war of the American revolution, at the 
rate of one hundred and fiity dollars per head; 
from which it would seem that the estimated 
loss of the Hessian troops ia this country was 
| fifteen thousand men. 





_ es) 


Liberty. like love, is as hard to keep as to 
win, and the exertions by which it was ori- 
ginally gained, will be worse than fruitless, 
if they be not followed up by assiduity. 

Practical wisdom consis's not onlyin know- 
ing the fact, but the reason of it, and how to 
| use it, 
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THE LITERARY CASKET. | been, need not be cited here. We would 

. - ‘mention, however, that they were provoked 
PITTSBURGH, NOVEMBER, 1842. | by the remarks of Mr. Lesiie, who stigmati- 
ZZ wed an ex-President, as “an Usurper;” and the 
‘Terms.—$1, if paid before the third num | present President as a “Demon.” If then, 
her is received; or $1,25 cents after that time | Mfr, T,. was justifiable in making use of these, 


0a a THE HEN RY IN STITUTE. | and many similar expressions, were we to be 


; ON jell? iP a AP i 2 

This flourishing Society celebrated its third | saetennnen for barat | language less harshf 

Anniversary at Philo Hall, on Friday even- | Should we remain silent without endeavoring 
9 


ing, the 14th ultimo, in presence of a very | t? answer abuse of this kind, or using an ef- 








| fort toretaliate on’ourcompetitor? Or should 


large and fashionable audience. ‘The exer- | mr t 
cises consisted of an Address, Essay, Debate, | ¥® because political excitement has taken 
and Oration. | hold of our better attributes, refuse to speak 
The Anniversary Address, by Mr. C. M. | in favor of the Veto power?” Such reason- 
TAGGaRT. was such a performance as might | "8 will not hold good with rational men, yet 
have been expected. Possessed of more than | those persons who took so active & part in 
ordinary merit, and exhibiting an originality | denouncing us, must have believed and acted 
of thought, seldom to be met with at a litera- | ARAMAOEME oS women o9 as this, else why 
ry celebration; it contained many sentiments, | such denunciations ofus? If we may not be 
which would do honor to some of our most | Permitted to “make the worse appear the bet- 
eminent men. We hazard nothing in pro-| tet 'eason,” by using the same weapons as 
nouncing it the best performance of the even- | # opponent, how “dull, stale, and unprofita- 
ing. ble,” will our debates prove to be. Custom, 
The Essay, by Mr. D. D. Dickey, was on | in our Courts, the ‘Temple of Justice,” will 
a subject, the merits of which we do not pro- | give a counsel full scope to express himself, 
fess to understand sufficiently well, to form , and exaggerate to the utmost extent, on mat- 
an opinion of as a whole. We, therefore, | ters of the gravest nature, as well as on sub- 
speak of its merits by the opinion of others, | jects of the most trifling import; but accord- 
when we sce thatit was an able performance, | ing to this new-fangled doctrine, which, we 





and the subject suffered nothing in the hands | 
of our friend Dickey. 

The Debate on the question, Resolved, That 
the Veto power should be abolished, was opened 
by Mr. W. O. Lestiz, who displayed much 
tact in the arrangements of his arguments, 
and adduced many very forcible arguments to 
sustain the affirmative of the question. 

The Negative was opened by Joun P. Grass. 
We will not speak of nis performance, lest 
we incur the censure of egotism. We deem 
it a just occasion, however, to speak of the 
course pursued by a portion of the audience 
during the time of this performance. 

Those who were inattendance will remem- 
ber the treatment we received at the hands of 
a portion of the audience, for certain expres- 
sions, used by us in reference to John Q. Ad- 
ams. 


have been informed, was introduced in Philo 
Hall, by nolessa personage than John D. Da- 
vis, debating clubs will not be allowed this 
privilege. A strange inconsistency this tru- 
ly! 

If John D. Davis, and those who traveled 
in his footsteps were not satisfied with what 
was said, it was out of all character and de- 
cency for them to transcend the bounds of 
common politeness, which was due to a por- 
tion of the audience. Some may be ready to 
exclaim, that.we were influenced by feelings 
of political hostility to Mr. Adams. We 


deny this. Itis true, we do not admire all 


his political principles, but we venture to 
make the assertion, that the walls of Philo 
Hall encircled none within its limits, on that 
eveniag, who admires more sincerely than 
ourself, the acquirements and honesty of pur- 





These expressions, whatever they may have | 


3 


pose which distinguishes the sage of Quincy. 
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Philosophy has from nature’s laboratory, 


brought her brightest crustations to illumin- 
so much room in thisnumber of the ‘Casxet,’ | ate the fact, that ardent spirits, taken in any 


to ‘define our position,” on a subject of so | quantity is ruinous to the human system.— 
little importance to many of our readers.— | Religion, on her bended knees, before the 
Duty to ourself, and to our friends, however, | blood-stained cross of the ImMacuLaTeE, has 
demanded that we should say something in| vowed an'endless abstinence from alcohol 
justification of the course we pursued. bane reason, liberty aud rd ERNIE all, 
The Oration, by Mr. James M’Ke. ty, 

hope to have the pleasure of presenting to our bitation for man, hath given their testimony 
readers, in the December issue, when they | | against intemperance. 

may have an opportunity of judging for them- | 
selves, 


We now dismiss this subject, regreting the 
necessity which has compelled us to occupy 








| "There is one circumstance connected with 
| the temperance reformation that has been in 
| progress in our country, for the last tew years, 
| Which must ever be to the pious, a source of 
|unfeigned gratitude to the Almighty; the 
| brightest evidence of the triumphs of truth 
over error to the mind of the moralist. and the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have onhanda number of articles, both 
prose and poetry, Which shall appear in our | 
next number. 


A correspondent enquires, Will the publi- | 


eation of the Casket becontinued longer than 
the present year? We answer, it will! 

We cannot possibly give publicity to the 
communication of «D.”’ In his attempt to 
prove one of our regular correspondents a plai- | 
gerist, he has not only failed, but his own | 
communication is, from beginning toend, one 


| any benevolent enterprise. 


| most encouraging reasons why the lovers of 


mankind should never cease their efforts in 


We mean the 
fact, that there has been seen no necessity for 


taking it a political question, and that its 


onward march, and glorious ‘achievements 
| have been the result purely of moral influ- 


almost entire plaigerism from ‘Blair’s Lee- 


ence, and the powerful aud eloquent appeals 
tures on Rhetoric.” 


| of truth. 
| 
‘Oh! my dear lady love, 
[ hope you will approve 
The song I’m going to sing 
Of love and such like thing. 
For I would have you know, 
Your beauty has so won me, 
That where ever I do go, 
I feel that you’ve undone me.”’ 


It is alamentable truth, at least in our day, 
‘that politicians will heartlessly sacrifice the 
| dearest interests, and most sacred rights of 

the people, if the emoluments of office will by 
such sacrifices be the better secured to them; 
_ hence, whatever agitates the public mind, is 


| by them dragged into the political field, and 
We blush for the utter destitution of brains | there perhaps, placed in opposition to other 


this boy, whocalls himself ‘A Lover,” evin- | Measures of more immediate importance to 
ces, in sending us the above stanza, with some | the community, suffers defeat, and being once 
three others, equally porric, for publication. | made a political question, must consequently, 
‘‘His mother did’nt know he was out!”’ | go through the regular ordeal of political chi- 
“canery and hypocrisy, before it can become 
TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. | popular. And we most unhesitatingly assert, 

There has been so much said on the temper- | without the least fear of contradiction, that if 
ance question, that little or nothing of interest , the temperance question had been associated 
can now be elicited on the subject. Theolo- | with the political questions which have agi- 


| 
gy has entered into the audience chamber of | tated our country for the last three years, 


the Deity, and ransacked the archives of im- | thousands upon thousands of those who now 


mortal truth for light; and from Jehovah’s | rejoice in their disenthrallment from the shac- 
recorded thoughts to man, transcribed his | kles of intemperance, and upon whom socie- 
eternal approbation on the’I’emperance cause. | ty rests its most cherished hopes, would still 
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lost to every sense of manhood; lost to friends, 
to the world, to heaven—to God! If thecor- 
rectness of this position, in relation to the 
Temperance cause, is doubted, we stand pled- 
ged to prove it, when those doubts are made 
known. But we do not wish these remarks 
to be so construed as to embrace every moral 
question which occupies the attention of our 
citizens; far from it, for there are two very im- 
portant subjects which have engaged the se- 
rious attention of the majority of our citizens: 
namely, the observance on the part of the 
General Government, in the Post Office De- 
partment, of the sanctity of the Sabbath; and 
the abolition of Slavery in the several territo- 
ries belonging to the government of the Uni- 
ted States. These questions we are fully 
convinced, can never be settled but by politi- 
cal action, and therefore, our rermarks have 
nothing to do with them. 





a 





‘ For the Literary Casket. 





In the ‘Literary Casket,’ of September 
last, No. 3, there appeared an essay, purport- 
ing to bea criticism on a small! volume of poe- 
try, of which I was the author, lately publish- 
ed inthis city. My attention was called toit 
afew days ago by a friend, who read it over 
in my hearing. 

The writer no doubt intended to wound, (as 
he has beatenus with so many stripes,) but 
never was poor fellow more miserably mista- 
ken. There appeared throughout, such a 
want of literary taste, candor, and good sense, 
that the consequence was, (my friends can 
bear me witness, ) the only emotions it awa- 
kened were those of mingled pity and con- 
tempt. In fact, the production seemed so sil- 
ly and contemptible that, we fear it may be 
considered equally silly to reply. Itis alike 
creditable to his head and heart. 

We would invite the reader’s attention, to 
his criticism on the lastlines of the “‘Introduc- 
tion,” and Jet it suffice. We copy from the 
‘‘poems,”’ the following. 


“An humble effort; but designed to be 

A faithful transcript of thy love to me! 

An hamble effort, truly; but sincere— 

Not scorned in Heaven though little noticed 
here.” 


This critic however, omits the last line but 
one entirely, save the word ‘‘sincere,” (see his 
criticism,) that he may say of “transcript,” 
what might be said of ‘effort; and thereby 
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destroy its meaning: and in this way make it 
appear vain and ridiculous! What shall we 
call this? Is this fair and candid? or is it base 
and degrading? 

‘Thus it appears that in order to secure his 
object, the gentleman is obliged to wrest their 
meaning. Is this the Frignpsuipof which he 
speaks? Does friendship work any ill to his 
neighbor? Many sentiments in the work no 
doubt offended him; nor are we surprised at 
this, when we reflect; that Byron and Bulwer 
are among his favorite authors. We would 
not infer from hence that he is a disciple of 
theirs; but we have great reason to fear, that 
heis not a Nathaniel: an Israelite indeed in 
whom is no guile! Ifhe understood the first 
table of the law, could he so lightly have vi- 
olated the second? We trow not. 

We freely admit that. the **Poems” have 
many imperfections, and that there are occa- 
sional defects in the rhyme; but they will live 
fotwithstanding: their native energy and life 
will sustain them! Though several of the 
pieces were published, more with regard to 





| their religious tendency than their poetic mer- 


it; yet that some of them areindeed poetical, 
prejudice or passion will alone deny. Of this 
we have had the most satisfactory evidence— 
from minds too intelligent and refined to err; 


{and too pure and manly to flatter. 


We would advise the writer hereafter, to 
‘spend his time insome more useful way;”’ 
nor attempt any thing for which he is so in- 
competent! What a folly itis to attempt to 
fly without wings! And we believe him as 
well qualified to criticise a work, as to meas- 
ure the distances of the Planets; or write a 
commentary on the book of Revelations. 

In conclusion, we would recommend to his 
perusal Mason on Self Knowledge, that he 
may understand that ancient and valuable 
maxim—KNOoW THYSELF. ‘This we consider 
of more importance, than an acquaintance with 
all the novel and infidel writers in the coun- 
try. And further, we would suggest the ne- 
cessity ofthe daily and prayerful study. of the 
holy scriptures; which may unfold to him 
what manner of spirit he is of—and make 
wise unto salvation. And lastly, never to 
write any thing of so degrading a charater, 
without coming to the fair and honest conclu- 
sion lo subscribe his name, ‘for tuere is noth- 
ing sacred that shall not be revealed; neither 
hid that shall not be known.” 

BENJAMIN SMITH. 





Beauty gains little, and homeliness and de- 
formity loses much, by gaudy attire. Lysan- 
der knew this was true, and refused the rich 
garments that Pathigoras offered to his daugh- 
ters, saying, that splendid garments make un- 
happy faces more remarkable.” 
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For the Literary Casket 
THE FRIEND OF EARLY YEARS. 
I sought my onee loved home again: 
The silver streams their waters flung ; 
And birds poured forth a cheerful strain, 
From boughs that o’er my dwelling hung. 
But all their songs were grief to me, 
While, bathed in sorrow’s burning tears, 
I, ’neath a lowly bending tree, 
Mourned for the friend of early years. 


The flowers, clad in summer’s bloom, 
Waved gently o’er my drooping head; 

And through the air a sweet perfume 
They, of unrivaled fragrance, shed. 

But what, Oh! what’s the flowery wreath, 
That round me sheds its dewy tears; 

Or what the summer’s fragrant breath— 
Far from the friend of early years? 


For cruel death a gloom has cast, 
All life’s bright eharms, and prospects o’er; 
And thou,whose smiles my childhood blessed, 
Join’st in the happy band no more. 
In vain I wander through the vale 
Where oft upon my listening ears 
The gentle words in accents fell 
Of thee, the friend of early years. 


But far from thee the morning breaks 
Upon my sad and lonely home; 
Far, far from thee my soul awakes, 
Through sorrow’s dreary shades to roam; 
And fondly thinks of moments past, 
When, free from life’s perplexing fears, 
I slumbered on the tender breast 
Of thee, the friend of early years. 


In slumbersdeep, each path I trace 
Where I have passed sweet hours with thee; 
And while I view each sacred place, 
Still, still thy image goes with me. 
Oh! welcome, night! thou hast the power, 
Which, to my soul, the shade endears; 
For then, amid each lonely bower, 
I meet the friend of early years. 


But though that solemn day has come, 
And thou art Jaid beneath the sod; 
And we, all travelers to the tomb, 
Do hasten on to thy abode; 
When earth’s dark shadows pass away 
Beyond this gloomy vale of tears, 
I trust in realms of endless day 
To meet the friend of early years. 


. —- 








It is said, that of all the actions of a man’s 
life, his marriage least concerns other people 


—yet of all actions it is the most meddled 
with by other people. 
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RELIGION. 


BY VINCO. 


Concluded. 


It is not Religion which seeks a habitation 
only in the cell of the hermit, or the cavern 
of the anchorite; excluding friendship from a 
participation inits joys, or a knowledge of its 
sorrows, as if Religion were a privilege, 
vouchsafed alone to those who can practice 
self-denial, sufficient to render the privations 
of poverty, and the austerities of solitude. If 
so, why are werequired to be both “fervent 
inspirit, and diligent in business,” endeavor- 
ing to alleviate the miseries, and soften the 


‘distresses of misfortune, by an exampie radi- 


ant with the brilliance of a Christian hope, 
and to bless our race, with the consolations 
of Christian philosophy. 

Neither is it Religion, which while it min- 
gles with the world, evinced by theelongated 
visage and stereotype benevolence, yet con- 
eciving itself seated on an eminence above 
the reach ofthe ordinary pious, is vainly flat- 
tered with the presuurption of fancied supe- 
riority. Like the haughty Pharisee, wrapt 
in the sullen dignity of self-righteousness, it 
expects the homage so frequently awarded to 
the hypocritical devotion; as those 


**Whio clothe their naked villainy, 

With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ, 

And seem as saints, when most they play the 
devil.” 


So obvious and perpetual its sanctimonious 
zeal, the very features pertaking the gloom of 
its solemnity, become repulsive, to the ap- 
proach not only of gay and bueyant youth, 
but even of experienced humility. Like the 
false glitter which gives to spurious coin its 
currency, but will not pass the ordeal of fre- 
quent use; such piety needs but a new diree- 
tion given to the stream of interest, to detect 
the grossness of the counterfeit, and to make 
it bend as adversely before shining Mammon, 
as Israel did before the golden calf, while 
Moses held correspondence with their divine 
deliverer. It needs but the ascendency of 
scepticism, or the pressure of persecution, to 


| disclose the perfidy of Judas who betrayed 


his Lord for silver, and the cowardice of Pe- 
ter, who from fear of punishment, denied his 
Master. 

Itis not Religion, which obscures within 
the dismal residence of the reeluse, the light 
of female virtue, beauty; and intelligence, 
whose province it is, to guard us in infancy, 
and guide usin youth, to soften the asperi- 
ties of life, and sooth us with the sympathy 
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of mutual affection; to smooth the pillow of | unscathed summit, plays the lightnings with 
affection with their gentle ministrations, and | terrific fury. Her innocence repelled the 
encourage us in enterprize, with their approv- | blackest calumnies, and her holy resolution 
ing smiles. |confounded the basest projects, that malice 

Nor is it true Religion, which induces men | could invent, or cruelty could execute. Her 
to retire from the world, to the seclusion of ' spotless purity, but gave relief to the super- 
monastic life, that they may hold closer and | stitious darkness of her enemies, and her firm- 
more secret converse with the Deity; as if they | ness defeated the persuasions of bigotry; while 
could monopolize the **beauties of holiness,” | her eloquence and Jearning, amazed their ig- 
and the glories of divinity. Vainman! would | norance, and captivated their applause.— 
ye burnish a meridian sun to brighter lustre?) With virtuous disdain, she defied the anathe- 
would ye add colors to the rainbow? or would ; mas of the church, and the denunciations of 
ye paint the lily of the field, whose richness | intolerance; she scorned the offer of life, 
Solomon in all his glory could not emulate? | which conditionally sacrificed her faith; choo- 
Then, fragment of earth, may ye rend the veil sing rather to strengthen it with a martyr’s 
with which Omniscience has restrained your | testimony, than renounce it with a traitor’s 
mortal vision; then may your finite mind,! weakness. Withasmile of cheerfulness, she 
grasp the wonders of infinity; then may ye, | relinquishes a crown which the ambition of 


in the energy of thought transcend the bounds | her friends had forced her to assume, and with 


of fleeting time, and view mysterious eterni- a dignity which awed, while it provoked her 
ty. 


| persecutors, she stepped from a palace toa 

prison, from the attractions of a throne, to the 
horrors of a scaffold, resigning her pure spirit 
_to its author, with a countenance as _ serene, 
and a prospect as refreshing, as the perfumed 
breezes which sweeps over a cloudless sky, 
' bathed in the silvery splendors of a summer 
_moonlight. A melancholy lesson for ambi- 

tion to improve, and a lofty model for the 
_ Christian to imitate. 

Such must be the result of plain and undis- 
guised Religion; whose adherents can relish 
even this world’s enjoyments, with a zest un- 
‘known to impious dissipation. An enjoy- 
must be rapidly approaching. ment which may be correctly entitled, the 

But all these are repugnant, both to the let- | «feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
terand the spirit, of the doctrines taught, en-| With the unfaltering eye of faith, descri- 
forced, and practised by the divine founder of bed by the eloquence of inspiration, as “the 
the Christian system. Whichdoctrines tend substance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
to refine and elevate the understanding; to dence of things not seen,’ they can view the 
expand the heart with charity, and to invigo- period when a wide spreading sea of glory, 
rate the soul with hope; which qualify their | will grasp an elect world in its embrace.— 
believers to meet the frowns of adversity,’ When Jong cherished hope will be consum- 
with humble fortitude, and the smiles of pros- mated in fruition. When the “spirits of the 
perity, with grateful moderation, to rebuke just,” will rejoice in the beauty of immortal 
unkindness with their pardon, and reward | youth; with their Creator for a father, their 
merey with their blessing. | Redeemer for a brother, angels for compa- 

This combination of virtues and graces, | nions, and praise for their employment; Hea- 
which should characterize and adorn the | ven with all its glories fora home, and eter- 
Christian, were most happily exemplified in ; nity with all its happiness for an existence. 
the person, of that noble, accomplished, and | — woes 
unfortunate Lady, Jane Grey, whose brief ; 
career of trying vicissitude, enlists our deep- | 
est sympathy, and commands our warmest! 
admiration. BY CULTOR, 

When the storm of persecution raged the | 
fiercest; when regal wrath threatened witha May He who still guards round the orphan 
traitor’s punishment; when a convulsed king-| and stranger, 
dom mingled her name with maledictions, , In midst of affliction thy footsteps depend; 
and applauded the success of her oppressor; | Still guiding thee safely through sorrow and 
she stood placid as the “fair tace of nature,’’| danger; 


and unwavering as the mountain, round whose Still watching thy path, as a father and friend! 


Again, Religion is not that weekly routine 
of exercises performed in thesanctuary. We 
entitle them PERFORMANCES, because in many 
instances, these frigid ceremonies are but 
littleelse. Ifsuch an observation of rites and 
ceremonies, to preserve a specious appearance 
among those who revere genuine piety, while 
principles, accordiug to men’s actions, are at 
open variance with professed belief, be a dis- 
charge of duty, or an indication of the preva- 
lence and sincerity of religious sentiment, 
then that period of ‘millenial glory,” which 
has been promised to the Christian church, 


For the Literary Casket. 


A SONNET, in the form of an Acrostic. 
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Secure ’neath His wings let thy beauty be | same; and admitting that the particles of wa- 
| ter are round, this is easily accounted for. 


shaded; 

And may the young heart, in pure feelings of 
love, 

Rise above this dim spot, where forever, un- 
faded, 

Asa flow’r thou wilt bloom, in the realms a- 
bove! 

His spirit will lead thee, His hand will pro- 
tect thee, 

Where pleasures eternal awaiteth the blest; 

His word, as alamp, will forever direct thee: 

In faith on His promises, then, may you rest. 

Then, Sarah! forget not, ’mid joy, and ’mid 
care, 

Each morning, and evening, to seek Him in 
prayer. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Mechanic’s Register. 


HYDROSTATICS, OR THE LAWS OF 
FLUIDS. 

Hyd¢rostatics treat of the nature, gravity, 
pressure, and motion of fluidsin general, and 
of the methods of weighing solids in them.— 
Andits mechanical practice, called hydraul- 
ics, relates particularly to the motion of wa- 
ter through pipes, &c. 

A fluid is a body, the parts of which yield 
to any impression, and are easily moved 
among each other. Fluids are either non- 
elastic and incompressible, as water, oil, 
mercury, &c. or elastic and compressible, as 
air, steam, and the different gasses. 

Heat, or motion, is supposed to be cause of 
fluidity; for example, ice, without heat, is a 
solid—with heat, it becomes a fluid, in water 
—and with more heat, an elastic fluid, in 
steam. In the first state, the atoms are fixed 
in chrystals—in the second, are thrown into 
intestine motion—and@ in the third state are 
forced asunder with an amazing expansive 
force. 

Philosophers have usually assumed, that 
the particles of fluids are round and smooth, 
since they are so easily moved among one 
another. This supposition will account for 
some circumstances helonging to them. If 
the particles are round there must be vacant 
places between them. in the same manner as 
there are vacuities between cannon balls that 
are piled together, between these balls small- 
er shot may be placed, and between these oth- 
ers still smaller, or gravel, or sand, may be 
diffused. : ; 

In a similar manner, a certain quantity of 
particles of sugar can be taken up in water 
without increasing the bulk, and when the 
water has dissolved the sugar, salt may be 
dissolved in it, and yet the bulk remains the 











Others have supposed, that the cause of 
fluidity is the mere want of cohesion of the 
particles of water, oil, &c. and trom this im- 
perfect cohesion, fluids in smal! quantities, 
and under peculiar circumstances, arrange 
themselves in a spherical manner, and forin 
drops. 

Fluids are subject to the same laws of gra- 
vity with solids; but their want of cohesion 
occasions some peculiarities. The parts of a 
solid are so connected as to forma whole, 
and their weight is concentrated in a single 
point, called the centre of gravity; but the 
atoms of a fluid gravitate independently of 
each other. 

Fluids press not only like solids, perpendi- 
cularly downwards; but also upwards, side- 
ways, and in every direction. 

kxp. Take a glass tube openat both ends, 
put acork in one, and immerse the other in 
water. ‘This fluid will not rise farinthe tube; 
but the moment the cork is taken out, it will 
rise to a level with the surrounding water; 
which proves the pressure upwards. 

A fluid kept in an open vessel, or vessels, 
will assume a flat surface parallel to the hori- 
zon, and will remain at rest, or rise toa com- 
mon level. 

The pressure of the same fluidis in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular height, and is exert. 
ed in every direction; so that all the parts, at 
the same depth, press each other with equal 
forcein every direction. 

Exp. 1. Ifa bladder full of airbe immersed 
in water, then the perpendicular pressure is 


| manifest, for the deeper the bladder is immer- 


sed, the more will its bulk be contracted. 

2. Anempty hottle being corked, and, by 
means ofa weight, let down a certain depth 
into the sea, it will be broken, or the cork be 
driven into it by the perpendicular pressure. 
But a bottle filled with water, wine, &c. may 
be let down to any depth, without damage, 
because in this case the internal pressure is 
equal to the external. 

The horizontal bottom of a vessel sustains 
the pressure of a column of the fluid, the base 
of which is the bottom of the vessel, and the 
renga height equal to the depth of the 

uid. 

The pressure ofa fluid uponany given part 
of the bottom or sides of a vessel, is eqnal to 
the weight of a cclumn of that fluid, having 
a base equal to that part of the bottom or side, 
and an altitnde equal to the perpendicular 
height to the fluid. 

Bs. 1. Hence may be caleulated the pres- 
sure upon, and thestrength required fur dams, 
pipes, cisterns, &e. 

2. The pressure of fluids differs from theiy 
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gravity or weight in this: the weight is ac- 
cording to the quantity, but the pressure is 
according to the perpendicular height. 

3. From this property also, we ascertain 
the principle of spouting fluids. If a hole is 
bored in the side of an upright pipe filled with 
water, the fluid will spout out, which shows 
the lateral pressure, and this pressure is so 
much greater, in proportion as the hole is far- 
ther removed from the surface; that is, a hole 
three feet below the surface of a vessel of wa- 
ter will throw out, in the same time, much 
more water than one only asingle foot below. 

The hydrostatical paradox is this: that any 
quantity of fluid, however small, may be 
made to counterpoise any quantity, however 
large. 

The upper pressure of fluids is shown by 
the hydrostatical bellows. 

Exp. 1. This machine consists of two oval 
boards 16 inches in length, and about 14 in 
width, covered with leather, to rise and fall 
like the common bellows, but without valves. 
A pipe three feet long is fixed at the top 
board, let a little water run into the bellows 
to separate the beard, then weights to the 
amount of two or three hundred pounds may 
be put on the upper board; after which, if the 
pipe be supplied with water, it will, by its 
upper pressure, sustain and lift up the weights, 

2. Upon the principle of the upward pres- 
sure, lead or other metal may be made to swim 
in water. Intoa vessel of water plunge a 
glass tube, open throughout; but by a string 
hold a flat piece of lead (quarter of an inch 
thick,) fast to the bottom of the tube, to pre- 
vent the’water getting in between the lead 
and the glass. In this situation, ifthe tube 
is immersed in the vessel of water, to about 
three inches depth, the string may be let go, 
but the lead will not fall; it will be kept ad- 
hering to it by the upward pressure below it. 
The lead being about eleven times heavier 
than water, and the three inches being eleven 
times the thickness of lead, is the reason why 
that depth is fixed on. Had iron been used, 
the depth must have been less than two in- 
ches, because iron is seven oreight times hea- 
vier than water; and if the plate had been of 
gold, the depth to which it must have been 
Ber er have been nearly five inches, 

ecause gold is eighteen or nineteen times 
heavier than water. 

A fluid specifically lighter than another fluid 
will float upon its surface. For the lighter 
fluid will be less powerfully acted upon by the 
force of gravitation than the heavier; whence 
the heavier will take the lower place. 

Exp, 1. Let a smal] and open vessel) of 
wine be placed within a large vessel of water, 
the wine will ascend. 


2. Let mercury, water, wine, oil, spirits of 





| wine, be put into a phial in the order of their 


specific gravities; they will remain separate. 

If a body floats on the surface of a fluid 
specifically heavier than itself, it will sink 
into the fluid till it has displaced a portion of 
fluid equal in weight to the whole solid. 

Oss. A body, floating on a liquor specifi- 
cally heavier than itself, will sink into it, till 
the immersed part takes up the place of so 
much fluid as is equal to it in weight. For, 
in that case, that part of the surface of the flu- 
id upon which the body rests. is pressed with 
the same degree of force, as it would be, wax 
the space full of the fluid; that is, all the 
parts of the surface are pressed alike, and, 
therefore, the body, after having sunk into 
the fluid till it is in equilibrio with it, will re- 
main at rest. 

Exp. 1. Place a cube of wood on a small 
jar, exactly filled with water; a part of its 
bulk will be immersed, and will displace a 
quantity of the water. Take the cube out 
of the water, and put it intoa scale, with 
which an empty vessel in the other scale 
stands balanced. Then pour water into that 
vessel till the equilibrium is restored, and that 
portion of water wil] exactly fill up the jar in 
which the cube was placed. Consequently, 
the weight of the water displaced is exactly 
equal to the weight of the wood. 

2. Let a glass jar with a weight sufficient 
to make it sink in water about two-thirds of 
its length, be placed first in a large vessel of 
water, and afterwards in one which is very 
little wider than the jar, and which has init 
a small quantity of water; the jar will sink to 
the same depth in both vessels, that is, till so 
much of the vessel is under water as is equal 
in bulk to the quantity of fluid whose weight 
is equal to that of the whole vessel. 





EXPEDITION OF DOUGLASS TO THE 
HOLY LAND WITH THE HEART 
OF BRUCE. 


As soonas the season of the year permitted, 
Douglass, having the heart of his beloved 
master under his charge, set sail from Scot- 
land, accompanied by a splendid retinue, and 
anchored off Sluys in Flanders, at this time 
the great seaport of the Netherlands. His 
object was to find out companions with whom 
he might travel to Jerusalem; but he declined 
landing, and for twelve days received all visi- 
ters on board his ship with a state almost 
kingly. He had with him seven noble Scot- 
ish knights, and was served at table by twen- 
ty-eight squires of the first families in the 
country. “He kept court,” says Froissart, 
‘sin a royal manner; with the sound of trum- 
pets and cymbols; all the vessls for his table 
were of gold and silver; and whatever per- 
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sons of good estate went to pay their respects 
to him were entertained with the richest kinds 
of wine and spiced bread. At Sluys he heard 
that Alonzo, the King of Leon and Castile 
was carrying on war with Osmyn, the Moor- 
ish governor of Granada. ‘lhe religious 
mission which he had embraced, and the oath 
taken before leaving Scotland, induced Doug- 
lass to consider Alonzo’s cxase as a holy war- 
fare; and before proceeding tos Jerusalem, he 
first determined to visit Spain, and to signal- 
ize his prowess against the Saracens. But 
his first field against the infidels proved fatal 
tohim, who in the long English war, had 
seen seventy battles. ‘The circumstances of 
his death were striking and characteristic. In 
an action near ‘Theba, on the borders of Anda- 


away toa burst of anguish, a bitter tear of dis- 
appointment, or to that more strange and un- 
controllable, yet silent power—despondency. 
But it is fora moment only—one convulsive 
throb—one long drawn, heart heaved sigh, 
and it is all over—a flash passes over the 
heart like the fleet sun-shadow of an April 
day, and hope, the divine prince of cheats, 
the glorious emperor of deceivers, sits smil- 
ing on his throne! 

And so, not satisfied with having been be- 
fooled athousand times ten thousand before, 
notcontent to wipe away the tear of sad and 
melancholy ‘disappointment that has been 
made to gush from the fount of life’s feelings, 
| not imagining that the scenes of sorrow thro’ 
| which he had just passed could be enacted 





lusia, the Moorish cavalry were defeated; and | overagain, and that the same foot will spurr 
after their camp had been taken, Douglass,| him again, he {falls down and worships 
with his companions, engaged too eagerly in its light as the Persian kneels to the sun-god 
the pursuit, and being separated from the: of his soul’s idolatry. 

main body of the Spanish army, a strong par- ) ‘*We hope forlife evenin its latest hour, 

ty of the Moors rallied and surrounded them. We hope forhealth when sickness fast draws 
The Scottish knight endeavored to cut his! near, 

way through the infidels; and in all probabil-| We hope for freedom when in slavery’s pow- 
ity would have succeeded, had he not again| er, 

turned to rescue Sir Williara St. Clare, of, We hope for courage when assailed by fear, 
Roslin, whom he saw in jeopardy, In at- We hope for all the sweetest joys of life, 
tempting this he was inextricably involved When inost afflicted with its deepest strife.” 
with the enemy. ‘Taking from his neck the | Cup oF Passion. 
casket which contained the heart of Bruce, he | — ! 
cast it before him, and exclaimed with aloud |, SUBLIME AND RipicuLous.—— he following 
voice, “Now, pass onward as thou wert wont, jis an illustration of Bonaparte’s maxim, that 
and Douglass will follow or die!” The ac- there is but a step from the subtime to the ri- 
tion and the sentiment were heroic; and they diculous. A preacher in the West, was ac- 
were the last words and deed of a heroic life, 1¥itting himself one evening, to a crowded 
for Douglass fell overpowered by his ene- audience, with his usual zeal, when some 
mies, and three of his knights, and many of | desperado in the congragation whistled. The 
companions were slain along with his master. | Preacher stopped abruptly and with a counte- 
On the succeeding day, the body and the cas- | nhace which looked daggers, instantly ex- 
ket were both found on the field and by his | claimed:— Ales A 
surviving friends conveyed toScotlaud. “The: ‘¢Who made your mouth for whistling, sir? 
heart of Brace was deposited at Melrose, and |! wonder God does not thunder you down 








the body of the “Good Sir James,” the name 
by which he is affectionately remembered b 
his countrymen, was consigned to the ceme- 
try of his fathers in the parish church of Doug- 
lass. —T'ytler’s History of Scotland. 





HOPE—MAN. 


‘«‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, butalways to be blest.” 


The last refuge of man is hope. when af- 
flictions come upon him fast and thick, when 
care fevers his brain, and sorrow gnaws his 
heart, when the tide of misfortune has parted 
the last chord that held his bark to her moor- 
ings, and the sound of its parting sinks like 
a death knell into his inmost soul] awakening 
all his sympaihies to the fearful reality of the 
moment, the intensity of excitement gives 


‘the steeps of damnation into the whirlpools 
ee: ; _ ' ! 

of fire and brimstone! Be ashamed!-—go 
‘hide yourself in a shock of corn fodder!!— 


Zanesville Recorder. 


Tue Dirrerence.—A gentleman riding a 
very sorry horse, asked a negro whom he 
met, how farit wasto a neighboring town, 
whither he was going. ‘The negro looking 
at the animal under the rider, with a broad 
grin of contempt upon his countenance re- 
plied, **Wi’ dat ar hoss, massa, it’s jis fo’teen 
miles. Wi’ a good chunk ob a hoss, seven 
miles; but if you jis had Massa Jimmy's 
hoss!—you’re dar now!”"—Yazoo Whig. 


—_——__ — —__ 





‘John, how I[ wish it was as fashionable to 

| trade wives as to trade horses!” Why, so 

j Dutch? ‘‘Why I'd cheat somebody shocking 
bad before night!” 


XUM 








